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Then he showed Four 
Lights when he wished 
them to set full sail 
and follow in his wake. 


—from “First Voyage "Round the 
World by Magellan.” 
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INDO-CHINA - - A SECOND KOREA? 


N some circles in Washington there 
is a growing sentiment for outright 
United States intervention in Indo- 
China. In an article appearing in the 
Boston Herald (January 14, 1952), 
“Should U. S. Enter Indo-China?”. 
Holmes Alexander commented: 

“The only one thing certain about 
Indo-China politics is that full- 
fledged communism will take over 
if half-dead French imperialism is 
driven out. It probably will be 
driven out unless we intervene be- 
fore mid-summer with planes. war- 
ships and even GI’s.” 

S Big Three Statement 

The United States, Britain and France 
in the Political Committee of the United 
Nations Assembly. formally announced 
on January 28th that any Communist 
aggression in Southeast Asia would he 
a matter of “direct and grave concern” 
which would require the “most urgent 
and earnest consideration by the United 
Nations”. The American delegate re- 
ferred to “the threat of further Com- 
munist aggression in Asia which may be 
latent in the Soviet representatives 
statement of January 3rd.” The Soviet 
was: 

“These illegal--flagrantly illegal--acts 
of the United States. we can be quite 
sure. will be declared to be defen- 
sive measures against China’s ag- 
gression whenever events begin to 
take their course on the southern 
borders of China, in Thailand. 
Burma ard Yunnan Province.” 

The announcement of the Big Three 
followed the three-power conference in 
Washington to discuss the South Fast 
Asia situation and the United States’ 
talks with the French General Alphonse- 
Pierre Juin. At the time of this writing 
no announcement of U. S. commitmert= 
to General Juin has been made. but it i+ 
widely supposed that air and naval sup- 
port will he guaranteed by the United 
States and possibly further commitments 
in the event of a Chinese move into 
Indo China. 
® WIL Principles 

These developments should be viewed 
with gravest concern. They cat fer 


Joan Y. BonpuRANT 
urgent action by the WILPF, for they 


challenge two of our most fundamental 
principles: support of self-determination 
of peoples, and opposition to military 
solutions. These principles re- 
affirmed in the Principles and Policies 
statement of the WILPF for 1951. We 
have already explicitly opposed military 
aid to support the French in Indo-China. 
a position which the League reaffirmed 
in the “Statement on the Korean Crisis”. 

The following considerations may 
enter into a formulation of a plan of 
action: 

@ Present French Position 

C. L. Sulzberger. writing in the New 
York Times (January 13th) reported 
that “public pressure for an end to the 
drain on France’s strength is mounting.” 
That the French economy is drastically 
weakened by the Indo-Chinese war is in 
no quarter denied. There is almost 
universal conviction in France that the 
war cannot be continued on the present 
basis with the cost at 1/7th to 1/6th of 
the entire budget for 1952. 

Foreign Minister Schuman stated that 
the French “would not refuse an accord 
which would put an end to the conflict 
under conditions which would be honor- 
able”. the Radical Deputy, Pierre 
Mendes-France (also French delegate to 
the International Monetary Fund) said 
“T have never advocated capitulation. 
but IT have asked and am still asking 
that every avenue be explored for an 
agreement with Vietminh.” A substan- 
tial section of French opinion favors a 
truce to be negotiated by the U.N. fol- 
lowed by a referendum in each province 
in which the people will freely choose 
the regime. Rene Pleven has praise’! 
the Bao Dai forces. but his comments 
are reported to have heen consistenth 
and repeatedly challenged by other 
French opinion. 

The De Gaullists’ position is. as was 
expected. for carrying on the war. but 
for “internationalizing” it. It is this 
position which the recent three-power 
statements appear also to he taking. 

@ Position of India 

Most Indian opinion appears not to 

object so much to the West’s interest in 


Cambodia and Laos as it does to activ- 
ities in the rest of Indo-China, especially 
in Annam. This is clearly because the 
nationalist movement in Cambodia and 
Laos does not appear to be strong. The 
Indians (as other peoples of Southeast 
Asia with years of experience as colonial 
areas) are above all sensitive to any 
suppression of nationalist movements. 
Indian opinion would, it appears, toler- 
ate, and even favor a survival of a 
measure of Western Power in South Asia 
providing it does not collide with Asian 
nationalism. The Times of India 
(Bombay, Dec. 4, 1951) comments: 

“Some Indians say that it may be 
upon the question of Viet Nam that 
India will finally make up its mind about 
its attitude to the United States.” 

@ Motivation of U.S. Policy 

In the immediate postwar years. it 
was clear that the strategic requirements 
of American policy towards Europe 
took precedence over, and in many 
cases, dictated U. S. policy in Southeast 
Asia. (There is even yet certain opinion 
and now it is French opinion--which 
accuses the U. S. of favoring continued 
strife in Indo-China with a view to re- 
ducing France’s political and military 
weight in Europe and thus strengthen 
the U. S.-favored centering of European 
defense upon the “more reliable” Ger- 
man ally.) With the Korean war, policy 
considerations were forced to shift. 
The Truman doctrine of containment by 
force emerged as the guiding policy in 
Asia. Recent announcements regarding 
Indo-China are consistent with this 
policy. 

It is to be noted that the gains of Com- 
munism in Indo-China (as in other 
countries of Southeast Asia) have come 
without the commitment of armed forces 
by the USSR or by China. The growth 
of Communism in the area reflects the 
revolutionary mind of peoples deter- 
mined to throw off immediate oppres- 
sion. Our policy in Southeast Asia will 
not only remain sterile, but will become 
disastrous unless we recognize and act 
upon the fact that the solution to the 
crises there is social and economic. 


(cont. p. 2, col. 2) 
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The Pause That Refreshes 


In the midst of our continued striv- 
ings toward peace and freedom, we have 
earned the right to pause and look back 
at a job well done. Through the pro- 
tests of an awakened body of public 
opinion, Universal Military Training 
has been laid to rest - permanently we 
hope. 

As we all know, WILPF has been con- 
centrating its energies, during these past 
months on defeating the UMT bill in 
Congress. One of those spearheading 
this drive was Annalee Stewart, through 
these columns, and through her legis- 
lative letters and persistent lobbying. 

There were the branches like the Old 
York Road of Pa.. that canvassed their 
local neighborhood with 1800 flyers. 
slipped under every door in the area. 
which explained the issue and urged 
that letters be sent to specific congress- 
men urging defeat of the bill. 

There were the delegations to Con- 
gressmen, in Washington: the writing 
of letters by our members: the partic- 
ipation of WIL members in public dis- 
cussions and debates on UMT. 

Pearl S. Buck, sensing the urgency 
of the situation directed an appeal for 
money and support for the WIL work 
against UMT. This appeal, plus an 
anti- UMT leaflet. giving information 
and urging action, was sent to 20.000 
non- WIL members. The response was 
heartening. from a financial point. the 
campaign brought us enough money to 
cover the expense of the mailing and 
to support the increased activity of the 
Washington Office during this period. 
From an educational standpoint it en- 
abled us to spread information about 
UMT to all parts of the country. This 
was further aided by such newspapers 
as THE PEOPLE’S VOICE of Helena. 
Montana. which reprinted our pamphlet 
on its front page in one issue, and in a 
second issue reprinted Miss Buck’s 
letter. 

The appeal also resulted in an enroll- 
ment to date of 185 new members. and 
58 international members. In addition 
the appeal brought us encouragement 
from many new friends. We received 
hundreds of letters urging us to carry 
on the fight. But even this had another 
side. We also received letters accusing 
us of being communists; letters which 
placed the world’s ills on some minor- 
ity group or other: letters which served 
to remind us that battles are still to he 
fought; that there is still so much to do. 
that we can no more than pause to look 
hack. Then strengthened by the knowl- 
edge that we have played a part in one 
victory. we must go on to meet new 
challenges to our peace and freedom. 


INDO-CHINA—{cont. from page |} 

United States policy is directed to- 
wards the defeat of Communism in 
Southeast Asia. To continue to support 
unpopular, unrepresentative, reactionar) 
regimes—wiih however much military 
aid--will only confirm the peoples of the 
area in their cooperation with com- 
munist ‘liberators’. 
® Results of Intervention 

If the United States should intervene 
with direct military action--we should 
then witness the completion of an in- 
creasing revulsion for the United States 
throughout Asia. We should have lost 
whatever moral position we still have in 
the eyes of the world, for we should 
have admitte.| an undenied capitulation 
of principle to expedient. We should 
have committed ourselves to a hopeless 
military action against forces represent- 
ing a people’s urge to be rid of oppres- 
sion and therefore forces much vaster 
than the tangible military opposition 
which would confront us. We should 
have confirmed the assertions of Soviet 
propaganda regarding ‘imperialist’ 
United States’ intentions in Southeast 
Asia and we should have given China 
provocation for expansion, and an ex- 
cuse to open intervention in any other 
area of Southeast Asia. 

@ What Can Be Done Now? 

A complete re-examination of our 
policy in Southeast Asia is urgently re- 
quired. A truce with the Viet Minh 
must be urged through the United 
Nations. The United States should come 
forward with a bold program of econ- 
omic aid and technical assistance offered 
to the whole of Indo-China. 

It should be remembered that it is the 
hope of the Chinese Communists to 
drive the West out of all Southern Asia. 
This they will fail to do only if the West 
enters the area—not with guns——but with 
economic and technical aid. This aid. 
if it is to be acceptable. cannot have 
political strings attached. The entire 
program should be administered through 
the United Nations. 

The time is now past for realistic 
searching for ‘third forces’ or alterna- 
tives to the Viet Minh leaders: by our 
policy of support of France we have 
hastened the polarization of Indo-Chin- 
ese opinion. and destroyed alternative 
possibilities. We should, however. re- 
examine the makeup of the Viet Minh 
government itself. It has been claimed 
for the Viet Minh that their government 
is not a one-party system. Their govern- 
ment is said to include representatives 
of at least four parties other than Com- 
munist. Their constitution is clearly 
democratic. They claim to hold free 
elections. The West must challenge 
their claims in the only effective way: 
give them an opportunity to demonstrate 
the functioning of free elections through- 
out Indo-China. We must run the risk 
of the popular vote going to the Com- 
munists. 

If Indo-Chinese nationalism is allowed 
to bear the fruits of its popular strugele 
for independence. we shall see the best 
and. no doubt. the only—resistance to 
Chinese expansion in that direction. 
Our effort must concentrate on ‘inter- 
nationalizing’ peace moves in Indo- 
China. not. as current policy indicates. 
on ‘intetnationalizing’ the Franco-Indo- 
Chinese war. 


THE DEFEAT OF UMT 


The defeat of UMT on March 4 was a vic 
the expansion of military control over civilian | 
of and the wonderful cooperation between px 
life, especially church. farm, education, and 
of opposition to peacetime conscription whic 
sincere. I interviewed 20 Senators the day | 
opposition to the Senate bringing the question 


UMT thought it was not wise. 


It is important to remember those Congre: 
believed in and for what the people wanted. 


appreciation to them. 


Though | had to be in the hospital for pa 
“on the Hill” by February 20 for this exeiti 
mocracy work. My deep appreciation to tho 


this struggle. 


THE SIXTH 


WAL 


On February 5, 1952. the Sixth Se-sion of 
the UN General Assembly ended its 13 week 
meeting. The Assembly carried every LU. 5. 
sponsored resolution, while refusing to adopt 
a single Russian proposal. 


@ Revolt Against West 

An increase in abstentions resulted from 
countries, involved in regional alliances, 
which while agreeing with one side were un- 
willing to actively oppose the other and so 
abstained from voting. (Clearly a limitation 
of freedom to vote according to the merits 
ol the case.) 

The Arab-Asian group, while becoming in- 
creasingly important, no longer seeks to 
reconcile opposing opinions but seems simp'y 
to seek to revolt against the West. 

These two factors, rather than Soviet 
attempts to block proposals, were responsible 
for the increased opposition to the U. S.. who 
had to work to gain a majority. Thus the 
U.S. resolution to cut its share of contri- 
butions to the UN by over 6% (supported 
only by Nicaragua, although a later resolu- 
tion did cut the U. S. contribution by 2.02%). 
the U. S. refusal to allow bloc admission of 
11 applicants for admission to the UN, the 
U. S. backing of Nationalist China’s charges 
that Russia had violated the 1945 Soviet- 
Chinese Friendship Treaty, the rejection of 
Russian charges that the National Securiiy 
Act contained a $100 million appropriation 
for subversive activities in the USSR, and the 
U.S. opposition to the resolution calling for 
a new international fund to finance economic 
development for underdeveloped countries 
all turned out as the U. S. desired them to 
but only by large abstention votes, and ill- 
feeling on the part of many Assembly members. 


Important Omissions 

The Arab-Asians were angered by U.S. failure 
to support demands that French activities in 
Morocco be considered on the ‘genda, since 
the group contended that French actions “were 
contrary to the Charter and denied human 
rights”. It is also to be regretted that the 
U.S. did not vote for the resolution to place 
S. W. Africa under UN Trusteeship, a move 
which would have proved that the U. S. backs 
up with deeds its beliefs in freedom and 
equality. 


® Prominence of Disarmament 
Disarmament, the most dramatic and out- 
standing aspect of the session was dealt: with 
in the Dec. and Jan. issues of FOUR LIGHTS. 
and in the WORLD DISARMAMENT PLANS 
( $1.00 from the World Reconsiruction and 
World Disarmament Committee of the WIL- 
PF). so nothing will be said here, except 
that by backing disarmament resolutions 
whole-heartedly and by adding admendments 
to the collective security preposal which 
sapped it of much of its strength, the UN 
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UMT . . . A VICTORY 


| was a victory for those who believe in stopping 
r civilian life. It was an example of the concern 
petween people representing many areas of our 
ion, and laber. It was a grass rools expression 
ntion which most Congressmen recognized was 

the day after the house vote and found great 
e question up. Even some who are wm favor of 


se Congressmen who took a stand for what they 
le wanted. Do not forget them. Write your 


ital for part of February, | was able to be back 
this exciting adventure in helping to make de- 
ion to those who participated so vigorously in 
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indicated that disarmament requiring negotia- 
tion would take precedence over building 
collective security in the U.N. 

Finally it is encouraging to have the Legal 
Committee adopt a resolution asking for a 
definition of aggression. 


® Needed: A Positive Plan 

For the future development and _ strength- 
ening of the UN for the future settlement 
of the Korean Crisis, we of the US. Section 
of the WILPF must employ every means of 
persuasion and power we have as individuals 
to see that the weakness of our own U. S. 
policy—namely, the lack of a positive plan for 
peace—shall be corrected. 

Our country must ask people to join us in 
doing constructive work not merely in pre- 
venting others from doing something destruc- 
tive. Human brotherhood, and international 
solidarity can only be created through hope 
and not through fear. 


Important 

N.B.—Branch Chairmen and individual 
members are to turn their attention to the 
following announcement: 

Since last Annual Meeting, your accredited 
observer has been fortunate in securing the 
cooperation of the following members to whom 
documents and information are sent. who will 
supply detailed information on the following 
activities in the United Nations: 

Political Issues and World Disarmament 

(Security Council and General Assembly) 

(Mrs.) Gladys D. Walser 

41 Greenwich Ave., N.Y.C. 14. 
Technical Assistance and Specialized Agencies 

(Miss) Helen Burget 

1035 Washington Blvd., Oak Park, II. 
Human Rights and Genocide 

(Mrs.) Meta Riseman 

R.F.D. 2, Dryden, Michigan. 
Legal Committee and Int'l Court of Justice 

(Mrs.) Eleanor Backus 

1820 E. Fox Lane, 

Fox Point, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Trusteeship Council, Dependent Territories 

(Mrs.) Elvira Collins 

301 Wilworth St., Pittsburgh 11, Pa. 
Economic and Social Council 

(Mrs.) Augusta Trumpler 

2716 Cedar St., Berkeley 8, Calif. 
Refugees 

(Mrs.) Sarah McCombs 

1520 Murray Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* * * 


MEETINGS AT UN HEADQUARTERS 
952 


1 
Trusteeship Council—Feb. 27 - Apr. 9. 
Comm. on Human Rights—Mar. 1 - Apr. 15. 
Economic & Social Council—May 13 - Aug. 2. 
Security Council—Continuous meetings. 
Comm. on Narcotic Drugs—Apr. 10 - May 30. 
Social] Commission—May 12 - May 31. 


The West in the East 


By D. FREEMAN 


From the masses of impressions gain- 
ed on a six months trip around the 
world, including stops in Japan and 
Siam and four months in India and 
Pakistan several things emerge clearly. 


The countries which we visited are 
not particularly interested in, nor fear- 
ful of the intricacies of the cold war. 
except as one or another of the protag- 
onists tries to obtain bases or military 
commitments from them. Their own 
problems are overwhelmingly pressing 
and urgent. India struggles with such 
problems as an election carried on in a 
population three quarters of which are 
illiterate. Her courts are facing legal 
problems in a few years which our 
Supreme Court took one hundred to 
solve. The peasants are restlessly de- 
manding land reforms, an end of the 
landlordism which keeps millions in 
virtual slavery, some solution to the 
constant threat of famine and flood. 
relief from the extortionate demands of 
the money lenders, a decent standard of 
living. Pakistan faces these and in 
addition the formulation of a new con- 
stitution and legislative body free from 
outside domination but faithful to Islam- 
ic traditions. As for military strength 
they just can’t afford it. In countries 
where the average workman earns the 
equivalent of 20c-30c a day. spending 
for a non-productive military machine 
would be the sheerest luxury. 

Most Asians look upon America with 
puzzled eyes. Did we not gain our own 
independence through rapid revolution? 
Why. then. do we so often back conserv- 
ative reactionary regimes? We believe 
in freedom and the rights of all people 
regardless of class or color and criticize 
the Hindu caste system. What then of 
Negro segregation and the Ku Klux 
Klan? This was almost invariably the 
first question posed in question periods 
in India and Pakistan. And in Japan: we 
as an occupation government approved 
a constitution outlawing war and pre- 
paration for war. Why. then are we 
now favoring Japanese rearmament and 
why are we allowing men who led Japan 
into war to be released and seek power 
again? 

There is a gradual breaking up of old 
customs and traditions. Women in Asia 
have gained political equality not bv 
long persistent effort as here but as a 
matter of constitutional right. Manv 
women have become true leaders and 
others are timidly seeking their place in 
the sun. “The women of mv countrv 
are ready. I feel. for an organization for 
world peace.” an influential Siamese 
woman told me. and listened eagerly 
when I explained to her the aims of 
WILPF. “Tell vs about women’s organ- 
izations in the United States” was the 
plea as T squatted on the floor with a 
group of the wives of Junior mill exec- 
utives in an Indian city. Young people 
are emerging from the crippling hold of 
the joint family system. trying to keep 
the sense of unity and security which 
it fostered. while seeking the privilege 
of making their own decisions. 

(Ruth Freeman, wife of a Cornell Pro- 
fessor of Law. resigned from her position as 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee of the 


National WILPF Board, to make this trip.) 


But First — 
Dear God, we hear that half the world 
Is hungry now, and long has been. 
We know our bounty we should share 
With all these suffering ones—our kin. 
But first, our arms we must increase 
To guarantee a lasting peace. 


Dear God, we hear that many lands 

Are fearful of our wealth and power. 
Our friendly heart we need to show 
To calm them in this troubled hour. 
But first, more A-bombs we must make 
For our own peace and safety’s sake. 


Dear God, we’re told that poverty 

And need are rampant o’er the earth. 
From our abundance, well we know, 
We could relieve this tragic dearth. 

But first, more planes we need to buy 
To gain supremacy in the sky. 


Dear God, our world is sore distressed 

With bitterness and racial hate. 

Help us real brotherhood to show 

To every nation, small and great. 

And Lord, before the A-bombs burst. 

Teach us to put Thy first things first. 
Crayton M. WaALLAcE 


A Japanese newspaper, The Tokyo 
Asahi Shimbum, has run a series of 
articles on “How to Secure Peace in the 
World” written by all the Nobel Peace 
Prize winners since 1946. 

Emily Greene Balch’s article has re- 
cently appeared. It was a message of 
hope in which she stressed the positive 
aspects of the Peace picture and offered 
encouragement to the Japanese women 
to continue their resistance tc rearma- 
ment. 


Steps Toward Korean Peace 


Since the end of negotiations on an arms 
lice seems actually to be in sight, it might 
be well to consider what must be done to 
bring about the unification and independence 
of that devastated tragic country. The fol- 
lowing suggestions have been gleaned from 
various sources. 

The fundamental issue of Korea is the 
political unification of that artificially divided 
country. The place for discussion of these 
issues is the United Nations. Siace the UN 
was created “to maintain international peace 
and security” it has a responsibility to pro- 
vide for the Korean people an opportunity to 
determine their future. If it allows the great 
powers to return to the status quo, to keep 
their respective underlings in power, there will 
he no settlement. 

Steps should be taken along the following 
iines: (1) creation of a Peace Commission 
on which Near Eastern, Asian and other 
neutrals would serve. their 
would be to hasten the unification and inde - 
pendence of that country. [ts membership 
should be approved by the belligerents and 
composed of outstanding individuals — NOT 
politically responsible to their governments; 
(2) organization of an advisory body com- 
posed of Koreans from each province; (3) 
dissolution of the two existing governments 
Unless this is done there will be no free elec- 
iions either in the North or South; (4) im- 
mediate establishment of /ocal governments 
chosen by local popular elections supervised 
by the Peace Commission; (5) withdrawal of 
all foreign forces and demobilization of 
Korean troops: (6) establishment of a na- 
tional government after a general election; 
(7) neutralization of Korea through a guaran- 
tee by the UN and China to respect Korean 
independence; (8) an immediate start on re- 
habilitation and reconstruction by ALL na- 
tions under UN leadership. 

—Gtapys WaALser. 
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FINANCING 


It’s how we look at it. 


We're each a member of WIL. We faithfully pay our cues. 


IS ALL A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE 


And most of us look at financing {rom the same angle. 


We support projects and raise quotas in our branches. 


We make occasional or regular contributions to WIL work. And every time we hear from the National Finance Office, more money 


is needed. So we wonder, where—WHERE does it go? 
Then there’s another view. 


who just happened to be elected treasurer or finance chairman). 
We know only too well where the money will go. 


the drains of the WIL coffers. 


In every siate, in every branch, there are one or two of us who are financially minded (or 
and have the responsibility of collecting the money. 


We know 


We wonder, where oh where, will it come /frem? 


For each of us, with our individual views, the following facts have been assembled: 


SOME BUDGETARY FACTS 


Federal Budget — July |, 1952 - June 3, 1953 
$85,400,000,000 


“The budget represents the program I am recommending for pro- 
moting peace and security.”—Harry S. Truman, January 21, 1952. 


BUDGET EXPENDITURES 
(from the Federal Budget in Brief, published by 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.) 

1. “Nearly *%4 —aiding our allies.” 
2. “Expenditures for military services alone are estimated at $51.2 
billion.” 
3. This is “11 billion more than the entire cost of operating the 
Government in 1950, the year before the Korean outbreak.” 
4. “A large part of the remaining expenditures of ihe Government arise 
from past wars.” 
5. “Most of estimated $6.3 billion for interest is needed becau-e of 

the $225 billion increase in the public debt during World War II.” 
6. “Expenditures for all other programs are estimated at $12 billion. 

15% of total expenditure.” 
7. “Included in this are expenditures . . . which contril:uie direcih 

to national defense, such as development of atomic energy.” etc. 
8. “Many programs have been cut back because of heavy demands of 

the defense effort of the National resources.” 

* 

The U. S. Government pays for this huge and fearsome military 
machine through the collection of income taxes. paid by almost all of us 
The amount collected as excise taxes on liquor. tobacco. etc.. is just 
about equal to the amount needed to pay for all non-military jtems in 
the National Budget. 


FEDERAL BUOGET EXPENDITURES 


Below is a Method of Future Help, About Which 
We Are Often Asked: 

“[ give and bequeath to the Women’s International 

League. United States Section, with headquarters in Was) 


ington and in Philadelphia, the sum of ........... dollars 


OO eceaccaaees ), (or otherwise describe the gift) to be 
applied to the uses and purposes of said Women’s Inter- 
national League, under the direction of the governing body 
of the same.’ 


The task of the tiny WIL Budget {in which we all have 
a part) is to help in changing the emphasis of the huge 
U.S.A. Budget (in which we also have a part) from 
ARMS to AID, a program of REAL world-wide security. 


WILL YOU HELP WITH THIS WORK? 


A CONTRAST IN SIZE AND EMPHASIS 


WILPF (U. S. Section) Budget — 1952 
$51,370 


~The peace for which we work is much more than the absence ot 
war or maintenance of order through dominance of force. It is a positive 
principle of human relations and can be found only where there is free 
cooperation for the common good.’’—-Principles and Policies adopted 
at Annual Meeting, June, 1951. 

BUDGET EXPENDITURES 

1. U.S. Section’s share in International at Geneva includes work in 
the Economic and Social Council of the UN; publications and 
reports; developing new and servicing old National Sections; 
international meetings and annual summer school. (Cost: $6000.) 
Through our Washington staff, we urge our country to work toward 
the establishment of one law-abiding and co-operative world. 
(Cost: $11,850.) 
53. The Admini-trative staff is responsible for all National Meetings; 

for general co-operation with other organizations. (Cost: $11,220.) 
1. The Membership staff helps us to enroll and hold women dedicated 

io work for peace and freedom. (Cost: $6550.) 
». Our publications. including FOUR LIGHTS, are invaluable tools for 

educaiion and action for ourselves and others. (Cost: $5670.) 
6. Program interpretation and financing go hand-in-hand to give the 

Wil. a firm basis for effective action. (Cost: $10,080.) 

* 


tw 


BLT -—— we never have enough for the work which is needed! Here 
re but three of our most pressing needs: 
One or more field workers to build and strengthen our organization. 
*Ieniy of free literature. 
Travel money for our Board and Committee members and staff. 


FEDERAL BUDGET RECEIPTS 
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CUSTOMS AND OTHER RECEIPTS 


Below is a Ferm of Present Help, 
Greatly Needed: 


ek Sere for the work of the 
Women’s International League. | 


| 
OIRECT TAACS ON CORPORATIONS 
YUE 27 
FACISE TAKES - LIQUOR 
RESOURCES 28 Wp. 
WY 
SECURITY, WELFARE ETC. EXCISE TAKES ~ RETAILERS MISC. 
COMMUNICATION aq 
1.7 
Genean GOVERNMENT FACISE TAKES ~ ToBAcco 
| 
| | 
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